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This publication, the ninth annual report of the 
Division of Federal Assistance of the Ohio Department of Education, 
suamari2es the^^work of the division during fiscal 1974 (July 1, 
1973-:June 30, 1974) . In addition td presenting statistical, fiscal, 
and graphic data^ the report is designed to help educator 3 and other 
interested persons to: understand the various federal programs 
administered by the division, review the si^ and scope of these 
categorical aid prpgrams; comprehend the pas^, present, and potential 
impact of the educational opportunities provided throughout the 
Various acts. and titles; and recognize the progress made during the 
past five years. During fiscal 197fi, the Diyisio^'of Federal 
Assistance- liad seven distinct areas of responsibility connected wit-ti 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act: U) Basic Title r, 
designed to meet critical instructional needs, selected ^ 
educationally disadvantaged children; (2) Special Title 1, designed 
to meet the educational n6eds of children of migratory agricultural 
jforkers, handicapped children in state-operated schools, and 
orphaned, neglected, and delinquent childisen in state operated 
schools; (3) Title II, which provides funds for library resources and 
other instructional materials; (4) Title V, [which provides funds for 
strengthening leadership capabilities of the Ohio Department .of 
Education; and (5) Adult Basic Education. (^uthor/JH) 



♦ Documents acquired by ERIC include manyi informal unpublished 

* materials' not available from other sources. Ieeic makes fevery effort 
'* to obtain the best copy available. Nevertheless^ items of marginal 

* reproducibility are often encountered and . this affects th^e quality 

* of the microfiche and hardcopy reproductiona^ERIC makes available 

♦ via. the^.EEIC- Document Reproduction' Service ,pEDRS) . EDRS is not 

♦ .responsible fjor the quality of the of iginal aocument^ Reproductions 
♦/supplied by EDRS are the best that can be fliaae from the* original. 
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Division of Federal Assistance 
An Overview , 



This publication, the ninth anpual report of the Div I- 
sion of Federal Assvstance of the Ohio Department of 
Education, summarizes fee work of the division dur- 
ing fiscal 1974 (July 1, 1973— June'30, 1974). In addi- 
tion to presei)ting statistical, fiscal, and graphic datff. 
the report is' designed to help educators and other 
interested persons "t^: 

• Understand the various federal programs adminis- 
tered by the division. 

• Review the size and scope . of these categorical aid 
* programs., 

• Comprehend the past, present, and potential im- 
pact of the educational opportunities provided 
through the various acts and titles. 

• Recognize the progress made during the past five 
years. 

During fiscal 1974. the Division .of Federal Assis- 
tance had seven distinct, areas of responsibility con- 
nected with the Elementary and Secondary Education 



Act: 



Basic Title I. designed to meet critical instructional 
needs of selecjed educationally disadvantaged 
children. 

Special Title I. designed to meet the educational 
needs of children of migratory agricultural work- 
ers. * 
Special Title I, designed to meet t^ie educational 
needs of handicapped children in state-operated 
schools. 



• .Special Title f. designed to meet the educational 
needs of orphaned, neglected, and delinquent 
children in stale-operated schools. 

• Title IL which provides funds for library resources 
and other instructional materials. 

• Title V, which provides funds for strengthening 
leadership capabilities of the Ohio Department of 

^ Education. ' • 

• Adiilt Basic Education* designed primarily for indi- 
viduals sixteen or older with less than an eighth 
grade education or its functional equivalent. 

Responsibility for four otlier federal programs was 
also delegated to the division. These were: 

• Public Law 81-874, which prbvicfes funds for the 
maintenance and operation of schools in districts 
where'vfedera'l ^actlvitiesv haveiplaced a financial 
burdejr.Y ' • \ 

• Public Ctfw 81-815, which provides funds for the 
construction of school facilities in^istricts having, 
substantial increases in enrollment as a result of 
federal activities. 

• Amendments to Public Laws 81-874 and 81-815, 
.which provide funds to school districts for the pur- 
pose of replacing or restoring facilities destroyed pr 
damaged as a jesult of a major natural disaster. ^ 

• National Defense* Education Act Title* HI, j^hich 
.provides funds in selected curriculum areas fdr 
materials, equipment, and minor remodeling of 
laboratories and classrooms. 
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Divisidn Services . * * . . 

Major seryacesT provided .by the Division of federal 
Assistance- to local sGhool* districts and to sta^e- 
iperated schools'^eligible'For fund's dfe; 

Assistance in the planning and development of 
project proposals. 

Review cff project proposals received from ^ppli-' 
cant agencies. . 

j.i^^6istanc(5 with revibiuii of proposals to meet state 
|and federal guidelines related to size, scope, /and/ 
quality. * ' ' ^ 

Approval of ESEA Title I, ESEA Title IL Ad^ujt Bask 
Education, and NDEA Title III project proposals. - 

Assistance with project development, implementa- 
tio^n» evaluation, fiscal accounting, reporting, and 
dissemination of information/ 



Detetaination of allocations, disbursement of 
^funds, and preparation of statistical and financial 
reports to ^tate and'federal agencie^. 

The principal means by\ which division staff mem- 
bers provide information about the various programs 
are(l) office conferences; [i] field servioes; (3) meet- 
ings and workshops for various groups of educators; 
and (4) publicatipns and audiovisual presentations. 

Conferences and Workshops 

During fiscal^ ,1974. over thirty conferences and 
workshops were sponsored by the Division of Federal 
Assistance. The largest was a conference in May for 
over 500 Title I administrators and teachers. Scenes 

Trom this event appear on this page and the next. Other 
conferences and workshops are mentioned'elsewhere 

. in this report. 
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Dissemination of Information 

Guidelines for Title I and certain other federally 
fundedsprograms require the state educational agency 
to disseminate pertinent information. 

The most innovative method used in fiscal 1974 to 
publicize one of the state's federally funded programs 
wa^ a three-screen, multi-media presentation entitled 
Title l-Ws Working, This presentation 'was shown • 
mimerous times to state, lucaL and national audiences.' 

The Division pf Federal Assistance also distributed 
printed information about*- guidelines, applitation 
procedures, and promising educational practices. A 
list of division publications for fiscal 1974 follows: 

Educational Opportunities Through Federal i^s§is- 
tance Programs. The annual report of the Division of 
Federal Assistance. 

The Clipboard, An- eight-page newsletter about pro- 
grams administered by the Division of Federal As- 
sistance. 

Title I in Ohio; Eighth Annual Evaluation of Title I 
ESEA, Fiscal Year 1973. A statisticaKreport. . 

iiVfandenSus Hijos a^a Escuela! Send Your Children to 
School/ A bilingual Wochure urging parents of mi-' 
grant children to enroll their'children in one of the 
listed programs. • i [ 

Media Selection Policy. A Title II. ESEA, brochure 
encouraging the development and use of a locally 
•written media selection policy. 

Title II ESEA, and the Rjght to Read. A booklet outjin- 
ing the nature and scope of eighteen special purpose 
grants. • > j . 

} 



25,000 Students and'GroM'ing. An Adult Basic Educa- 
tion recruitment brochure incprporating a ;*You 
Can" theme. 

Pubh'cation Awards 

The Ohio Department of Education received ten 
awards in 1974 for Division of Federal Assistance pub- 
lications or feature articles. 

V 

Five of the arwards were presented by the National 
Association of .State Education Department Informa- 
tion (5fficers. Title I ip Ohio and the 25,000 Students 
and Growing recruitment kit for Adult Basic Education 
received awards of distinction for educational com- 
munication. Building a Successful Adult Basic Educa- 
tion Program: The Director's Role, The Clipboard, and 
Educational Opportunities Through Federal Assis- 
tance Programs received hpnorable mention. 

Four awards^ were giv6n fdr excellence in educa- 
tional journalism by the Educational Press A'ssqeiation 
of America. Two were for feature articles in 1973 issues 
of The Clipboard: *'A Better Tomorrow.'' an article in 
the.)une issue, and "Ann's Magic Key/' an article in 
the September issue. Building a Successful Adult 
Basic Education Program; The Director's Role and 
Strategies and Responsibilities in Adult Basic Educa- 
tion Programs were recognized in the special publica- 
tions eiategory. 

Title II ESEA, and the Right to Read was a winnerln 
a publicatjon^ contest sponsored by the National 
School Publ ic Relations Association's Central Buckeye 
Chapter. 
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Basic Programs for 
Disadvantaged You 



Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act was approved in 1965 on the premise that 
localities with high concentrations of low -income 
families also have high concentrations of children who 
are educationally disadvantaged. The funds provided 
by Title I are to be used to provide supplementary 
instruction for such students. 

Local public school districts receive grant awards 
based on a formula dependent ori the number of chil- 
dren' aged five through seventeen residing in the dis- 
trict who are: 

• From low-income families. 

• From families receiving aid for dependent chil- 
dren. 

• In institutions for neglected or delinquent c^iildren 
and bedng educated by the district. j 

• In foster homes in the district,^ , , i 

School District Participation / 

By the nature of the grant award formula^nearly all 
school districts in Ohio qualify for funds and, except 
for a few with small allocations, most participate. 




Five- Year Summary of Grant Awards . 

Recent grant awards to Ohio for basic Title I pro- 
grams have ranged from a low of $38,100,000 in fiscal 
1970 to a hfgh of $47,900,000 in fiscal 1973. The granf 
award fox fiscal 1974 was nearly a million dollars 
lower than that for the preceding year. 






Expenditures by Major Categories 

During 1974, ninety-twt) percent of all Title I expen- 
ditures by local public school districts was for salaries 
and related services, including inservice activities. As 
shown below, another three percent was spent for in- 
structional materials and.supplies. Of the five percent 
used for supportive expenditures, about one half of one 
(percent went for equipment. 





Expenditures by Major Instructional Areas 

For the last tvvo,years, seventy •five percent of all Ohio Title I money was 
used for reading instruction^SeconH in rank is preschool education, where 
eleven percent was expended in ^scal 1974/Expenditures for all other 
areas of instruction have leveled off at about fourteen p ercent. 




Regular and Summer Term Expenditures 

Of the 594 Ohio school districts using-XitleT fimdsin 
fiscal 1974, eighty-six percent provided regular. term 
instruction only. Ten percent conducted Title I ac- 
tivities during both regular and summer terms. The 
remainmg four percent, mostly districts with small 
allocations, h^c} summer term programming only. 

Most Title I money is now used during the regular 
term. The reasoa is that the children in need of com- 
pensatory services can be helped on a more concen- 
trated basis. In both fiscal 1973 and 1974, over ninety 
percent of all expenditures were for regular term pror 
gramming. 




Participant Selection and Enrollment Trends 



After identifying its "target areas," a district surveys 
the educational needs of all children living in these 
areas. Services are then planned to help students most 
in need of supplemental instruction. Arrangements are 
included for involvement of nonpublic students resid- 
ing in the qualifying areas and having educational 
needs similar to those of participating public school 
students. 

The total number of participants has decreased 
nearly twenty^three .percent in the last five years. The 
two most 'apparent reasons are: 

• Criteria for seleCTifigstudents have been tightened 
in favor of more concentrated instruction 

• The level of Title I funding has not kept pace with 
the rate of inflation. In fiscal 1974, a period of 
double digit inflation. Ohio's share decreased 
nearly one million dollars. 

Approximately sixty-five percent of the children 
participating in Title I during fiscal 1974 were enrolled 
in grade three or belo-w, an increase of thirteen percent 
since 1970 By contrast, the percentage of students 
enrolled in g^rade seven or abpve dropped from twenty 
to eight percent. This trend does not indicate there are 
no educationally disadvantaged students in Ohio's 
secondary schools. Instead, it points out that priorities 
have been established in lii\e with the current level of 
funding. Approximate percentages of children served 
in various grade ranges follows: , 




Title'I has been, arid is now, funded at a much lower 
level than authorized by Congress. For tjiis reason, the 
percent of qualifying building attendance areas that 
receive Title I. services is decliiiij^g. * 



Participant Expenditure Trends 

Information is collected on participant expenditure 
trends for both regular and summer term Title I ac- 
tivities. Comparison of the data suggests that regular 
term services have become more concentrated each 
year while those for summer school tend to be less 
concentrated or less extensive. For the average par- 
ticipant involved in both regular and summer term 
activities. th6 amount expended in fiscal 1974 jumped 
$67 from that of fiscal 1973. 



Parent Involvement 




Title hkimitations 

A generally accept^ed principle of Title I program- 
ming is that concentrated services must be prov ided to 
individual children if substantial progress is to be 
made. It follows that a substantiaT number of dollars 
must be used per child. When only iTmited funds are 
made available to.school districts having many eligible 
children, not all of them meeting the selection criteria 
can be served. In fact, during both fiscal 1973 and 1974, 
tuice us many qualifying Lhildren in Ohio Here un- 
served as served! 



Parent involvement is an important means of im- 
proving Title I effectiveness. I,n fiscal 1974, for the 
third year, over 6,000 parents served as members of 
parent qdvisory councils. Thousands of other parents 
were involved.in classroom visits and group meetings 






student Progress 

Only children who have specific educational needs 
are selected for the over-and-beyond instruction pro- 
vided through Title L Children making average and 
above average progress in the regular classroom are 
not eligible and do not pahicipate. These are key Title I 
guidelines and should be kept in mind as information 
about academic progress is studied. 

Statewide 86,083 students received Title I reading 
instruction during the regular 1973-74 school year. Of 
these, eighty percent made an average gain of over six 
months. This includes fifty-seven percent who gained 
eleven months or more and thirty-eight percent who 
gained fifteen months or more. 

Suqimer terms are usually six weeks or less in 
length, jGompared wi^h thirty-six weeks for most regu- 
lar term ptograms. Even in these few weeks, seventy 
percent pf the 24,097 students receiving reading in- 
structiortUwere in the "some improvement" range or 
above. * . * 

Apparent reasons for the success of Title 1 during 
fiscal 1974 include: 

• Concentrated efforts by participating school dis- 
tricts to serve selected edycationally disadvan- 
taged children living within identified target areas. 

• Meaningful involvement of parents in advisory and 
planning roles. ♦ 

• Catefully planned instructional services designed 
to bring about academic change. 

• Emphasis on well prepared teachers rather than on 
materials and equipment. 

• Emphasis on diagnostic-prescriptive instruction 
rather than group instruction. 



Title I Challenges " 

The information illustrated above provides concrete 
evidence that Title I is n^orking in Ohio. Much more 
must be done, however, before the instructional needs 
of the state's many educationally disadvantaged 
children are met. 

Several courses of action by school adnlinistrators 
are indicated to assure Title I's future: 

• Use available funds prudently, 

• Seek ways to motivate more youngsters to improve 
their academic skills. 

• Challenge teachers to think positively as they work 
with youngsters who have fallen academically be- 
hind their classmates. 

• Encourage parents and educators to work together to' 
plan and carry out instructional activities which 
help children catch up or at least hold their own. 

• Convince legislators and the public through the 
development of interesting publications and au- 
diovisual presentations that Title I helps children. 

Conc^ed.citizens must also recognize the scope of 
the probj^in and convince their congressmen that: 

• Title I has helped millions of children improve 
their ability to read and to.bp successful in school. 

• Much remains to be done to(help millions of other 
/ educationally disadvantaged children, 

• Local school districts and states cannot solve the 
problem alone. ^ * ' , 

• Grant awards to states must be'made on a predicta- 
ble basis so that plans can be^made in advance and 
extra instruction provided consistently. 

• The level of federal funding must be increased if 
the magnitude of the problem is to be lessened. 




^Special Programs for 
Migrant Children 

Educational programs for children of migratory agri- 
cultural workers are funded through special provisions 
in Title I oi>the Elemenfary And Secondary Education 
Act. In ^fiscal 1974, thirty-fwo Ohio school districts 
participated and over 4.000 children were enrolled. 
Scheduling varied because of differences in crops and 
in harvest scliedules. Twenty-six districts provided 
regular school year instruction and seventeen con- 
; ducted summer classes. 

Ohio's migrant educators emphasize helping children 
developiipglish communication skills. Oral language, 
ill particular, is stressed. ^ ' s r 

Five- Year Summary of Grapt Awards 

During the past five years, the funds available for 
educational services for migrant children in Ohio have 
gradually increased from $990,000 to nearly 
$1,500,000. 




Expenditures by Major Categories 

Seventy-six percent of the money used for migrant 
education in fiscal 1974 went for staff salaries and 
fringe benefits. Because of the nature of migrant educa- 
tion, supportive expenses tend to run higher than in 
other Title I programs. The three most costly suppor- 
tive services — transportation, food, and health services 
provided during the sum.mer months — accounted for 
fourteen percent of all expenditures. ' 




Programs and Participants 



Only thirty-two of Ohio's 617 school districts were 
involved in migrant education in fiscal 1974. For the 
sec9nd year in a row, weather conditions adversely 
affected crpps and fewer students enrolled than were 
expected^ 




Participants by Grade Ranges 

In fiscal 1974, seventy percent of the migtant 
youngsters receiving Title I instruction were enrolled 
in grades one through six. Another nineteen percent 
were in preschool or kindergarten. . 





Progress anci Accomplishments . , 

A major accomplishment of fiscal 1974 was the 
opening of a mi grant. education cent er at Leipsi^ c. As a 
result, the qCiality and quantity ot supportive services 
available to migrant teachers and administrators 
around the state improved significantly. Respon- 
sibilities handled ^by the staff included. 

fteening instrucUonal materials fur appropriate- 
of use in migrant classrooms and loaning 
selected samples to teachers for trial use. 

• Disti^lbuting films for use with migrant children 

• M^l^S^^lnserviue presentations and conducting 
cld^OT^Tn demonstrations to help teachers im- 
prow^6ral language instruction. 

• Survqymg areas of the state where migrant workers 
are emp&yed tu determine if new programs might 

, be neecje^in fiscal 1975. 

Other mi^^t education highlights and evidence oj 
progress in 1974 were as follows. 

• r Eleven ins^^ice workshops ur meetings wefe held 

for variouj igruups including administrators, 
teachers, tr^^fer record clerks, school and clinic 
nurses, ^nd^v|^|rUiters. 

• Twenty-dn^^if|)lferstate teachers, many of them from 
the Rio Grai^i^i^|(alley of Texas, were employed to 
provide grea^e^, continuity between receiving and 
home basdi^tgte^ 

• Teachers and n&rses received valuable educational 
and health Hat9\th[|rough }he national migrant stu- 
dent record trart^iar system. 

• One joijit vocatioj|\^^) school began offering evening 
classes in auto mechanics and secretarial skills to 
migrant youth. 

• Exteryded day schecjuling was added in tweTschool 
districts, meaixjiiig tftat parents could work earlier 
ajid later in thQ fljelc^.a^^d know that th^r children 
were cared for/^ ^ ^' '\^, 

• One district moved to k nongraded open classroom 
concept so that students could work at the level at 
which each could function most successfully. 
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Special Programs for 
Handicapped Children in 
State-Operated Schools 



The Elementary and, SecoridaTy Education Act, as 
amended, provides funds for prograljis designed to 
meet identified educdtiuiial needs of handicapped 
children in state-operated schools. Two agencies in 
Ohio — the Department V Mental Health and Mental 
Retardation and the Department of Education — qualify 
for .funds. , • *^ . 

In fiscal 1974, the Department of Mental Health and| 
Mental Retardatfon provj^^ed Title I services to about 
7,000 youngsters. As has been possible since fiscal 
1966, participants included mentally retarded 
youngsters in resid[pnce at Apple Creek, Columbu*^, 
Gallipolis, and Orient state institutions. Title I services 
through'the years have also teen provided to emotyan- 
ally disturbed youngsters uTider treatment in Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Hawthornden, and* Sagamore Hills 
psychiatric hospitals and at St. Vincent Childrens 
Center. For this* first time, services were also provided 
to more than 5,000 trainable mentally retarded chil- 
dren in schools operated by authorized county boards 
of retardation under the auspices^ of the OhioOepart- 
ment of Mental Health and Mental Retardation. 

Fpr the ninth consecutive year, the Ohio Department 
of Education provided Title! services to about 500 
children in residence at the Ohio School for the Blind 
and the Ohio School for.the Deaf. 





Instructional Activities ^ ^ 

Instructional activities for^these handicapped chil- 
dren were quite varied. Institutionalized mentally 
retarded youngsters were involved in language'devel- 
opment experiences, Sheltered workshop tTaining,',and 
physical development.^ Special instruction was provided 
for 37 mei>tally retarded children who'were also deaf. 
Instruction for hospitalized emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren was primarily directed toward improvement of 
reading and math*skills. 

New services provided to trainable mentally' re- 
tarded children in schools operated through' qounty 
buards uf retardation included preschool trainirTg, 
speech training, physical development activities, and 
home instruction. 

Title I activities at the School for the Blind included 
mobility training, speech therapy, and improved psy- 
chological serv ices, Students at the School for the Deaf 
were prov ided speech therapy, uork-study clfissesnand 
occupational counseling. 



Five-Year Summary of Grant Awards 

A significant change in funding for handicapped 
children took place late in fiscal 1973 when funds were 
allocated'tor trainable mentally retarded youngsters. 
Becaus&.of the late funding, these children could not 
be served within the year and funds were carried over 
for use in fiscal 1974. Fiscal 1974 funds were carried 
o^er for use in fiscal 1975. 
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Expejiditures by Mafor Categories 

Eighty percent of the $3,600,000 spe;it in fiscal 1974 
was used for^taff salaries and fringe benefits. Because ' 
. g{ the late funding in fiscal 1973 and the uncertainty of 
future grant awards, remaining funds were carried^ 
over for use in fiscal 1975. ' ^ 




Efforts and Achievements \ •^^f 

The following afe typicaWf "pille I efforts arid 
achievemeiAs related to hapiifc^ped children in 
state-operated schools: ' ^ ^ " 

• Several county boards of Retardation conducted 
surveys to locate mentally, retarded preschooler's 
and home-boxind youngsterk in need of training*. 

• Progress fur trdinable ment4ll> retarded preschool- 
ers includes tdken-for^gra^oted skills such as learn- 
ing to crawl, sitting at a tablej walking unassisted, 
toilet training, and communicating orally 

f At one school, older trainable mentally retarded 
youngsters learned to do such things as prepare 
frozen orange juice, make instant pudding, peel 

• vegetables, sew on buttons, and iron simple gar- 
ments, ' 

• Parents of trainable mentally retarded youhgsters 
. were involved in many instances so that skills 

learned at school could.be practiced and used at 
home. ^ " . ^ 

• Twenty-seven visually handicapped students 
completed mobility training and are riow indepen- 
dent travelers. 

• Three one-vroek workshops w ere conducted by the 
Division of Mental Health and Mental Retardation 
for county, and institutibn Title I staff. 
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Special Programs for 
Orphaned, Neglected, and 
Delinquent Children in 
State-Operated Schools 
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Througli^special provisions in Title I of the Elemen- 
tary' and Secondary Education Act, educational pro- 
grams for orphaned, negle.cted, and deHnquent children 
are^-onducted in state-operated schools. Eight accred- 
ited schools operated hy, the OhiOfYouth CommissiorT 
^nd the school at the Ohio Soldiers and Sailors Orphans 
Home at Xpnia receive funds. 

During fiscal 1974, the Ohio Youth Commission op- 
erated a year-round program designed to meet the most 
pressing educational needs^^pf- 1,102 deHnquent 
youngsters. Emphasis was placM,on remedial and de- 
velopmental reading instruction. Other Title I ac- 
tivities included supplemental math instruction, tuto- 
rial services, and educational counseling. Re-entry 
services aided approximately 200 students making the 
transition from OYC institutions back to three of 
Ohio's metropolitan areas. 

The Ohio Soldiers and Sailurs Orphansiiome used 
its 1974 Title 1 funds to^ provide 193 -orphaned and 
neglected residents extra reading and math instruction, 
tutorial assistance, and speech therapy, Supportive 
activities included development uf motor coordination, 
perceptual iraitiing, and psycholbgica-l services, 





Flye-Yes^Summary of Grant Awards 

Funds available for special educational programs for 
orphaned, neglected, and delinquent' youngsters, in 
state-operated schools have ranged from $757,000 in 
1970 to $1,073,000 in 1973. 




Expenditures by Major Categories 

During fiscal 1974, ninety -six percent of all expendi- 
tures were for staff salaries, fringe benefits, and related 
services including'inseryice education. This includes 
salaries of persons conducting re-entry -services in the 
Cantop. Cleveland, and Columbus areas, as well ^ 
Title I personnel at the nine institutional schools 



Expenditures can also be categorized by major in- 
structional areas. Of the $967.0*00 used in fiscal 1974, 
fifty-nine percent was directed toward reading instruc- 
tion. Another thirty-four percent was divided between 
mathematics and tutorial services. Remaining expei> 
ditures were in two areas — special education and voca- 
tional education. « 




Student Progress * 

' The overall objective of Title I reading instruction is 
to he\p each child improve in each step of this vital 
proqess. To evaluate the effectiveness of this instruc- 
tion, standardized tests are used to chQck students* 
skills wh'en they begin instruction and again when 
instruction ends. 
All 1,102 Title I participants in schools operated by 



the Ohio Youth Commission wer^ involved in reading 
activities. t)f these^-sixty-eight percent made an aver- 
age gain of over,six months. This includes fifty-^ight 
percent who gained fifteen months or more. 

A total of ninety-six students at the Ohio Soldiers 
and Sailors Orphans Home received reading instruc- 
tion. Of these ninety percent were in the "some im- 
provement** range di better. 



Reading l^rogress 

Per Ten Months of Instruction* 




Ohio Youth 
*i Cpmmission 



'Based on standardized test scores 
and prorated necossary 



Ohio Soldiers 
, and Sailors 
Orplians Home 
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Grants for Library Resources 
and Instructional Materials 

Title II in the Elementar>^ and Secondary Education 
Act strengthens and improves educational oppor- 
tunities by providing funds for library resources and 
other instructional materials. 

In the last five years, over 3,200 Title II project^ have 
been approved and more than $20,000,000 made avail- 
able to Ohio school districts. 




Expenditure Patterns 

Ninety-two percent of the money available in fiscal 
1974 was used to purchase library resources and other 
instructional materials for elementary school use. 
Seven percent was for secondary school use. The re- 
maining one percent went for local processing expen- 
ditures. 




Purchasing Patterns /^.^ 

As in pa^t years* more Title. 41 dpllars were spent for 
library books than for dn>, thing ^Ise This and other 
1974 purchasing patterns are |hQwn below. 




'rogram Impact 

^. Title II is more than a source of funding for libjary 
books and audiovisual materials. One fringe benefit 
bas been an increased Awareness of the* importance of - 
lil^rary and media center services. 
I Through ftie yearsi special purpose .grants have 
helped emphasize the place of instructional materials 
in impj'oving educational opportunities in selected 
areas. In fiscal 1974, nine speciaLpurpose grant awards 
6f $60,000 were made to each of Ohio's instructional 
media areas. The funds were used to purchase 2,300 
films and other audrovisual materials, now available 
through twenty-five distribution centers. 

At the state level, two pubUcations tvere developed 
during fiscal 1974. A brochure entitled Media SeJec- 
tion Policy encourages the development and use of a 
locally written media selection policy. Another 
publication— Title II, ESEA, and the Right to Read- 
outhnes thel nature and scope of eighteen special pur* 
ppse grants made with fiscal 1971-73 funds to suppprt 
secondary reading instruction. 
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Programs for Strengthening 
the phio Department 
of Education . 



^lengthening the leadership capabilities of state 
educational agencies is the purpose of Title V of the 
Eletnentary and Secondary Educatioa Act. 



Five-Year Summary of Grant Awards 



• "S 

- 'J. 



J Since 1970, Title V funds made available to the Ohio 
Department of Education ha\e averaged $1,200,000 
annually. 



Expenditure Patterns 

Services provided and expenditure patterns during 
fiscal 1974 are outlined below. 

[ t 





R^cai 1974 Highlights i ^ 

>TiUe V funds help the Ohio Department of Education 
improve leadership and consultative setfvices pro- 
vided to the state's 617 school districts in numerous 
ways. Noteworthy fiscal 1974 activities, supported in 
whole or in part with Title V funds, incliided. 

• ..Standards to redesign teacher education were de- 

veloped and adopted by the State Bpard of Educa- 
tion. ' 

• Teaching Teen Reading Series, a series of nine cur- 
riculum guides, was prepared to help intermediate 
and secondary teachers do a better job of teaching 

* reading. 

• A mock elections guide was developed for use by 
social studies teachers. . ♦ 

• Legal services were provided in conjunction vyith 
ten court suits involving dissolution of small dis- 
tricts, transfer of territories, and civil rights. 



Through a series of state-wide conferences and re- 
gional workshops, 384 urban school districts were 
helped to establish needs assessment procedures. 

Technical assistance was provided td) districts eli- 
gible for disadvantaged pupil program fimds, 

Consultative services were supportdd in the areas 
of school psychology and instruction for children 
who are academically gifted, educable mentally 
retarded, or physically handicappec . 
In the area of pupil transportation, a i ider-safety kit 
was developed and field tested. 
Margin o/ Excellence — a three screen, multi-medi* 
presentation on the responsibilities ci the Ohio De- 
partment of Education — was produc ed. 

Over 90,090 applicants for te.ache' certification 
were processetJ; • 
A two-day inserv ice meeting was held for all mem- 
bers of the department's professional staff. Scenes 
from this event illustrate this section. 




•A 



Adult Basic Education 



ABE,asAdult Basic Education is known, is (designed 
primarily fpr persons sixteen years of age or older who 
have le^.than an eighth-grade education or its func- 
tional/equivalent. Students may also work toward a 
High /school or general equivalency diploma. High- 
lights /or fiscal 1974 included: 

enrollment rose from 23,392 students in fiscal 1973 
^lo 27,967 in fiscal 1974. an increase of approxi- 
mately twenty percent. 

Enrollment of 6tudenti> learning English as a sec- 
ond language: went from, 706 in 1973 to 1,714 in 
1974, an increase^of 143 percent. 
More than 1 1 ,000 students studied in learning cen- 
ters rather thc(n formal classroom setHngs, an in- 
crease of thirty percent over the number reported 
,for fiscal 1973, 

Outreach efforts included home instruction in a 
multi-county Appalachia area, instruction for in- 
mates in correctional facilities, and classes* for 
youths sixteen and older in drug rehabilitation cen- 
ters. 



• The OhYo Department of' Education, aware that 
•funding for fiscal 1974 ivould be late and might be- 
reduced, encouraged jiistricts to be frugal in tKeir 
use of both 1973 a'aJi^l974 funds. 

• E\^en in a year when, school funds and contribu- 
tions by cooperating agencies were hard to come 
by, local contributions increased $24,000. 

Federal guidelines i'equire that at least ten percent of 
all funds for Adult Basic Education come from either 
state or local sources. In 1974, Ohio exceeded this 
requirement by sixteen percent. 



'4*;^!-- ^Vri--- ■■• 




• Over 50,000 state-developed recruitment bro- 
chures were distributed to program directors and to 
cooperating agencies, businesses, and industries. 
Design-coordinated easels and posters were also 

• provided. 

• Approximately 5,000 students wei^ referred to 
ABE by community agencies, businesses, and 
industry — a significant indication of interagency 
linkage. 

• Eleven state-level or regional inservice education 
meetings or workshops were held, with attendance 
at" each ranging from 20 to 111. 

Five- Year Summary of Funds Available 

ABE funds come from three sources, federal, state, 
and local. Ohio's federal grant for ABE in fisfcal 1974 ^ 
was reduced by over $1,300,000. In spite of this, opera- 
tions for the year actually increased. This was possible 
for three reasons: 

• Funding in fiscal 1973 was late, and over 
$1,500,000 was carried over for use in fiscal 1974^ 




Expenditures by Major Categories 

During fiseal 1974, eighty-five percent of the money 
available for ABE was used for salaries and related ben- 
efits. Nine percent was used for instructional materials 
geared to adult interests and for consumable supplies. 
The remainder was used for supportive expendjtures. 




. Recruitment efforts in Ohio are targeted toward 
adults having basic academic skills at the lourth grade 
level -or below. As shown at the right, about one^third 
of the students entering ABE in fiscal 1^74 were in this 
achievement range in either reading or math or in both. 
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No significant shifts in enrollment patterns took place between fiscal 
1973 and fiscal 1974, even though the number of enrollees increased by 
nearly twenty percent. Over a five-year period, a very encouraging aspegt 
of enrollment patterns is the increase of students in the 16-24 age rang^. 
Persons in this age range have the most employable years ahead of them 
and tend to be extremely difficult to recruit. 




As ^ight be expected, ABE programs vary consider- 
ably. in size. Clevelaiid had 7,113 students in fiscal 
1974 'an5 Cincinnati had 5,249 Four other cities- 
Akron, Columbus, Dayton, and Toledo— each served 
between 1.000 and 3,000 students! Percentages of stu- 
dents served in these arid smaller programs are shown 
below. 





No matter ..where a person lives in Ohio, AIBE 
nearby— probably less than 30 minutes awayl 



IS 
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Interagency Cooperation 

Through the years, cooperation with business, in- 
dustry, and other government agencies has become 
increasingly important. In fiscal 1974, Model Cities 
committed $40,000 and WIN (Work Incentive Pro- 
gram] provided over $9,000 to ABE. The Bureau of 
Employment Services referredover 1,800 students and 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps referred over 700. 
Businesses, churches, and various community agen- 
cies augmented local ABE operations by making stu- 
dent referrals, provicling facilities, or furnishing other 
supportive services. 



Participant Progress and AccompnsTimenfs 

Specific indications of student progress or personal 
accomplishment reported for fiscal 1974 include the 
following: 

3.677 enrolled in a more advanced education or 
trainijig program. ^ - 

1,545 passed^the GED test or received a high school 
diploma. ' 

1,076 obtained a job as a result of experience gained 
in ABE. 

changed to or were upgraded to a better job as a 
result of ABE. 
received a driver's license, 
registered to vote for the first time, 
enrolled in a high school diploma program, 
received an eighth-grade diploma, 
received If.S. citizenship. * 



668 

632 
533 
515 
422 
21^ 



' Beyqnd the above aqjcomplishments, 636 ABE stu- 
dents-were able to (liscontinue their dependence on 
public welfare — a potential savings to the sfete of 
nearly $4,00t),000 annually. 

Adult Basic Education truly illustrates one of the 
many ways Ohio is using federal, state, .and local re- 
sources to help its residents help themselves. 
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Public Laws 81-874 
and 81-815 



Public Laws 81-874 and 81^815 provide aid to dis- 
tricts on which activities of the U.S. Government place 
a financial burden. Amendments provide financial as- 
sistance to school districts affected by major natural 
disasters. The state educational agency acts as liaison. 
The U.S. Office of Education processes applications, 
determines priorities and payments, and pays funds 
directly to local school districts. 

Funds for Maintenance and 
Operation of Schools 

Public Law 81-874 provides funds to school districts 
affected by (1) a loss of revenue from taxable real prop- 
erly acquired by the federal government, (2) provision 
of public education to children who live on federal 
property or whose parents are employed on federal 
property, or (3) a sudden, substantial increase in 
school attendance as a result of federal activities. 

School districts determining they are eligible for 
assistance — in most instances those in which three 
percent or more of the students affected by federal 
activities — ^pf)ly for funds and receive partial pay- 
ment early in the school year. No malching funds are 
requirecj and final payments are made after end-of-year 
reports are submitted. Funds received may be usedTfor 
any purpose authorized by Ohio law. 

In^£i5caLlB7A.^jditV--&diOQLdi^ict s in nine 
counties — Clark, Cuyahoga, Franklin, Greene, Hamil- 
ton, Licking, Lorain, Montgomery/ and Ross — got 
ninety percent of Ohio's Public Law 81-874 receipts. 
The remainder was shared by fifty-five districts in 
twenly-six counties. 




• Funds for Construction of SchopI Facilities 

Public Law 81-815 authorizes.financial assistance 
for construction of urgently needed minimum school 
facilities in districts having substantial increases In 
school membership as a result of new or increased 
federal activities. 

Facilities^to be constructed may include regular and 
special classrooms and other instructional areas. The 



funds may also be used to purchase ifiitial equipment 
and m'achinery for approved facilities. ..^ 

During the past five years, minimal fund's have been - 
made available for constructip« of school facilities. For 
two years, no Ohio districts have been eligible for --t^ 
assistance. * ( ^ W 




Funds for Schools Affected by Major Disasters 

Amendments to Public Lavys 81-874 and 81-815 
provide financial assistance forlhe repair or replace- 
ment of damaged facilities and for operation of public 
elementary and secondary schools in are&s affected by 
major natural disasters. Payment is made to the district 
after repairs are made or replacements purchased. 

In fiscal 1974, schools in four districts ^ere affected 
by major storms or floods. The most serious-damage 
occurred in Xenia. Six of the district's eleven school 
buildings — including the high school shown 
below — were severely damaged or destroyed by a lor-' 
nado which devastated the area on April 3, 1974. 
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Grants to Improve 
Instruction in Designated 
Curriculum Areas 

Title 111 of the National Defense Education Act makes 
fiinds available to eligible educational' agencies on a 
50-50 matching basis for materials and equipment to 
improve instruction in seven curriculum areas listeji 
on the right. 

Fiscal Summary 

In fiscal 1973, NDEA Title 111 funds were authorized 
by Congress under a continuing resolution but not 
released until January. 1974.. [This meant that school 
districts received funds for two years within a two- 
month period. 




The funds tnade available{in fiscal 1973 and fiscal 
1974 were used among the SiJproved curriculum areas 
as follows: V / 




Program impact 

The overall impact of NDEA Tit\illl is not limited to 
an increase of equipment and matefi:i(als/*AiTia)6r over- 
and'beyond value is a more acute awareness of the 
importance of planning before purchase; 

State-level concerns di&ing fiscal! 1974. in,cluded: 

• Providing technical assistance td school adminis- 
trators preparing project applications or submit- 
ting reimbursement claims. 

• Reviewing and approving projects for both fiscal 
1973 and 1974. . ' ^ - 

• Handling reimbursement claims related to grants 
awarded during previous fiscal years. 

• Helping" local administrators establish appropriate 
inventory procedures. ^\ 



* 

Division of Federal Assistance ^ 
Fiscal 1974 Financial Summary 
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PUBLICATION CREDITS 

Ohio Department of Education 

Martin W. Essex, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
G. Ro})€rt Bowers, Assistant Superintendent, Instruction 
R.^ A.'Hom, Director, Division of Federal Assistance 
James filler. Assistant Director. Speci&l Programs 
Arlie'€ox, Assistant Direct.or, Basic Programs . * 
Clayfon Corke^ Assislaql Direfclor, I^lscal Accounting 
' Jack 5. Brown, Assistant Director. ESEA TiltellNDEA Title III 
* Eileen Younjg, Educational Consultant and Editor 



PHOTOGRAPHY 

'Public school systems of Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland. Columbus, 
Cuyahoga Falls, iSastwood, Elyria, Genoa 2)rea. Greenville, Lima. 
Mansfield, Massillon, New Philadelphia, Scioto Valley, Springfield 
City, Toledo,, Wellston, Xenia, Columbus State Institute; Ohio 
Department of Education; Ohio School foij the Deaf; Ohio Soldiefs 
and Sailors Orphans Home; Ohio Youth Gomniission; Starlight 
School, Ucking County; Town and Coun ry School, Clark County.' 

Offiuj of ^ucabon Draartmisnl of Moallfi. Wuialion' am) Welfare Howem tlie opinions 

„ .... 



tivily whlfJh is tho subjett 0/ lh}« report was supportlxl m whole or in part by thr U S, 
^ ofMoallh. *' '* ■' 

^^y.^^^ .. . ily reflect tl._ , vr- ' 

hon, *sA no offidtl ewlorscmcnt by the U^Office of Bdin jtion should >(' infprre<I 



expressed herein do not ncrcssarily reflect tho position or poUry of the U S. Offico of bluca- 
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